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1882. It was completed in March, 1883. It was the last effort of 
a life-long study. 

Since 1878 he had been appointed to the United States Mint in 
Philadelphia. In the spring of 1883 he made his last journey to 
California. His health seemed to improve, then to fail again. He 
died on November 15, 1883, and was buried in West Laurel Hill 
Cemetery in Philadelphia. His wife and two sons survive him. 

Le Conte's figure, his features and countenance, reminded one 
strongly of his French descent. Concerning his character it is suffi- 
cient to say that he had no enemy. He was an honorary member of 
the prominent entomological, and many other societies, as well as a 
member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. His publi- 
cations will form a strong and enduring basis for all succeeding workers 
to build upon.* 

His extensive collection was bequeathed by him to the Agassiz 
Museum in Cambridge. It will forever be one of the most valuable 
treasures of this institution. 



GEORGE ENGELMANN. 

In the death of Dr. Engelmann, which took place on the 4th of 
February last, the American Academy has lost one of its very few 
Associate Fellows in the Botanical Section, and the science one of 
its most eminent and venerable cultivators. 

He was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, February 2, 1809, and had 
therefore just completed his seventy-fifth year. His father, a younger 
member of the family of Eugelmanns who for several generations 
served as clergymen at Bacharach on the Rhine, was also educated 
for the ministry, and was a graduate of the University of Halle, but 
he devoted his life to education. Marrying the daughter of George 
Oswald May, a somewhat distinguished portrait-painter, they estab- 
lished at Frankfort, and carried on for a time with much success, a 
school for young ladies, such as are common in the United States, but 
were then a novelty in Germany. 

George Engelmann was the eldest of thirteen children born of this 
marriage, nine of whom survived to manhood. Assisted by a scholar- 
ship founded by " the Reformed Congregation of Frankfort," he went 

* Mr. S. Henshaw has published a " List of Le Conte's Entomological Writ- 
ings," Cambridge, 1878, 4to ; and an Index to the Coleoptera described by Le 
Conte, in Trans. Amer. Entom. Soc, 1881, vol. ix. 
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to the University of Heidelberg in the year 1827, where he had as 
fellow students and companions Karl Schimper and Alexander Braun. 
With the latter he maintained an intimate friendship and correspond- 
ence, interrupted only by the death of Braun in 1877. The former, 
who manifested unusual genius as a philosophical naturalist, after lay- 
ing the foundations of phyllotaxy, to be built upon by Braun and 
others, abandoned, through some singular infirmity of temper, an 
opening scientific career of the highest promise, upon which the three 
young friends, Agassiz, Braun, and Schimper, and in his turn Engel- 
mann, had zealously entered. 

Embarrassed by some troubles growing out of a political demon- 
stration by the students at Heidelberg, Engelmann in the autumn of 
1828 went to Berlin University for two years; and thence to Wurz- 
burg, where he took his degree of Doctor in Medicine in the summer 
of 1831. His inaugural dissertation, De Antholysi Prodromus, which 
he published at Frankfort in 1832, testifies to his early predilection 
for Botany, and to his truly scientific turn of mind. It is a morpho- 
logical dissertation, founded chiefly on the study of monstrosities, illus- 
trated by five plates filled with his own drawings. It was therefore 
quite in the line with the little treatise on the Metamorphosis of Plants, 
published forty years before by another and the most distinguished 
native of Frankfort, and it appeared so opportunely that it had the 
honor of Goethe's notice and approval. Goethe's correspondent, 
Madame von Willema, sent a copy to him only four weeks before his 
death. Goethe responded, making kind inquiries after young En- 
gelmann, who, he said, had completely apprehended his ideas of 
vegetable morphology, and had shown such genius in their develop- 
ment that he offered to place in this young botanist's hands the store 
of unpublished notes and sketches which he had accumulated. 

The spring and summer of 1832 were passed at Paris in medical 
and scientific studies, with Braun and Agassiz as companions, leading, 
as he records, "a glorious life in scientific union, in spite of the 
cholera.' Meanwhile, Dr. Engelmann's uncles had resolved to make 
some land investments in the valley of the Mississippi, and he willingly 
became their agent. At least one of the family was already settled in 
Illinois, not far from St. Louis. Dr. Engelmann, sailing from Bremen 
for Baltimore in September, joined his relatives in the course of the 
winter, made many lonely and somewhat adventurous journeys on 
horseback in Southern Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas, which yielded 
no other fruits than those of botanical exploration ; and finally he 
established himself in the practice of medicine at St. Louis, late in the 
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autumn of 1835. St. Louis was then rather a frontier trading-post 
than a town, of barely eight or ten thousand inhabitants. He lived to 
see it become a metropolis of over four hundred thousand. He began 
in absolute poverty, the small means he had brought from Europe com- 
pletely exhausted. In four years he had laid the foundations of success 
in his profession, and had earned the means for making a voyage to 
Germany, and, fulfilling a long-standing engagement, for bringing to a 
frugal home the chosen companion of his life, Dora Hartsmann, his 
cousin, whom he married at Kreuznach, on the 11th of June, 1840. 
On his way homeward, at New York, the writer of this memorial 
formed the personal acquaintance of Dr. Engelmann ; and thus began 
the friendship and the scientific association which has continued un- 
broken for almost half a century. 

Dr. Engelmann's position as a leading physician in St. Louis, as 
well among the American as the German and French population, was 
now soon established. He was even able in 1856, without risk, to 
leave his practice for two years, to devote most of the first summer to 
botanical investigation in Cambridge, and then, with his wife and 
young son, to revisit their native land, and to fill up a prolonged vaca- 
tion in interesting travel and study. In the year 18G8 the family 
visited Europe for a year, the son remaining to pursue his medical 
studies in Berlin. And lastly, his companion of nearly forty years 
having been removed by death in January, 1879, and his own robust 
health having suffered serious and indeed alarming deterioration, he 
sailed again for Germany in the summer of 1883. The voyage was 
so beneficial that he was able to take up some botanical investigations, 
which, however, were soon interrupted by serious symptoms. But 
the return voyage proved wonderfully restorative ;_ and when, in early 
autumn, he rejoined his friends here, they could hope that the unfin- 
ished scientific labors, which he at once resumed with alacrity of spirit, 
might still for a while be carried on with comfort. So indeed they 
were, in some measure, after his return to his home, yet with increasing 
infirmity and no little suffering until the sudden illness supervened 
which, in a few days, brought his honorable and well-filled life to a 
close. 

In the latter part of his life Dr. Engelmann was able to explore 
considerable portions of his adopted country, the mountains of North 
Carolina and Tennessee, the Lake Superior region, and the Rocky 
Mountains and contiguous plains in Colorado and adjacent territories, 
and so to study in place, and with the particularity which character- 
ized his work, the Cacti, the Coniferce, and other groups of plants 
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which he had for many years been specially investigating. "In 
1880 he made a long journey through the forests of the Pacific States, 
where he saw for the first time in the state of nature plants which he 
had studied and described more than thirty years before. Dr. Engel- 
marm's associates [so one of them declares] will never forget his 
courage and industry, his enthusiasm and zeal, his abounding good- 
nature, and his kindness and consideration of every one with whom 
he came in contact." His associates, and also all his published 
writings, may testify to his acuteness in observation, his indomitable 
perseverance in investigation, his critical judgment, and a rare open- 
ness of mind which prompted him continually to revise old conclusions 
in the light of new facts or ideas. 

In the consideration of Dr. Engelmann's botanical work, — to 
which these lines will naturally be devoted, — it should be remem- 
bered that his life was that of an eminent and trusted physician, in 
large and general practice, who even in age and failing health was 
unable — however he would have chosen — to refuse professional ser- 
vices to those who claimed them ; that he devoted only the residual 
hours, which most men use for rest or recreation, to scientific pursuits, 
mainly to botany, yet not exclusively. He was much occupied with 
meteorology. On establishing his home at St. Louis, he began a 
series of thermometrical and barometrical observations, which he con- 
tinued regularly and systematically to the last, when at home always 
taking the observations himself, — the indoor ones even up to the last 
day but one of his life. Even in the last week he was seen ovveeping 
a path through the snow in his garden to reach his maximum and mini- 
mum thermometers. His latest publication (issued since his death by 
the St. Louis Academy of Sciences) is a digest and full representation 
of the thermometrical part of these observations for forty-seven years. 
He apologizes for not waiting the completion of the half-century 
before summing up the results, and shows that these could not after 
three more years be appreciably different. 

A list of Dr. Engelmann's botanical papers and notes, collected by 
his friend and associate, Professor Sargent, and published in Coulter's 
Botanical Gazette for May, 1884, contains about one hundred entries, 
and is certainly not quite complete. His earliest publication, his 
inaugural thesis already mentioned {De Antholysi Prodromus), is a 
treatise upon teratology in its relations to morphology. It is a re- 
markable production for the time and for a mere medical student with 
botanical predilections. There is an interesting recent analysis of it in 
" Nature," for April 24, by Dr. Masters, the leading teratologist of our 
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day, who compares it with Moquin-Tandon's more elaborate Teratologie 
Vegetale, published ten years afterwards, and who declares that, " when 
we compare the two works from a philosophical point of view, and 
consider that the one was a mere college essay, while the other was 
the work of a professed botanist, we must admit that Engelmann's 
treatise, so far as it goes, affords evidence of deeper insight into the 
nature and causes of the deviations from the ordinary conformation of 
plants than does that of Moquin." 

Transferred to the valley of the Mississippi and surrounded by 
plants most of which still needed critical examination, Dr. Engelmann's 
avocation in botany and his mode of work were marked out for him. 
Nothing escaped his attention ; he drew with facility ; and he methodi- 
cally secured his observations by notes and sketches, available for his 
own after use and for that of his correspondents. But the lasting 
impression which he has made upon North American botany is due 
to his wise habit of studying his subjects in their systematic relations, 
and of devoting himself to a particular genus or group of plants (gen- 
erally the more difficult) until he had elucidated it as completely as 
lay within his power. In this way all his work was made to tell 
effectively. 

Thus his first monograph was of the genus Cusctita (published in the 
American Journal of Science, in 1842), of which when Engelmann 
took it up we were supposed to have only one indigenous species, and 
that not peculiar to the United States, but which he immediately 
brought up to fourteen species without going west of the Mississippi 
valley. In the year 1859, after an investigation of the whole genus 
in the materials scattered through the principal herbaria of Europe 
and this country, he published in the first volume of the St. Louis 
Academy of Sciences a systematic arrangement of all the Cuscutas, 
characterizing seventy-seven species, besides others classed as perhaps 
varieties. 

Mentioning here only monographical subjects, we should next refer 
to his investigations of the Cactus family, upon which his work was 
most extensive and important, as well as particularly difficult, and upon 
which Dr. Engelmann's authority is of the very highest. He essentially 
for the first time established the arrangement of these plants upon 
floral and carpological characters. This formidable work was begun 
in his sketch of the Botany of Dr. A. Wislizenus's Expedition from 
Missouri to Northern Mexico, in the latter's memoir of this tour, pub- 
lished by the United States Senate. It was followed up by his ac- 
count (in the American Journal of Science, 1852) of the Giant Cactus 
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on the Gila ( Cereus giganteus) and an allied species ; by his synop- 
sis of the Cactaceas of the United States, published in the Proceed- 
ings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1856; and by 
his two illustrated memoirs upon the Southern and Western species, 
one contributed to the fourth volume of the series of Pacific Railroad 
Expedition Reports, the other to Emory's Report on the Mexican 
Boundary Survey. He had made large preparations for a greatly 
needed revision of at least the North American Oactaceee. But, 
although his collections and sketches will be indispensable to the 
future monographer, very much knowledge of this difficult group of 
plants is lost by his death. 

Upon two other peculiarly American groups of plants, very difficult 
of elucidation in herbarium specimens, Yucca and Agave, Dr. Engel- 
mann may be said to have brought his work up to the time. Nothing 
of importance is yet to be added to what he modestly styles " Notes 
on the Genus Yucca," published in the third volume of the Transac- 
tions of the St. Louis Academy, 1873, and not much to the "Notes 
on Agave," illustrated by photographs, included in the same volume 
and published in 1875. 

Less difficult as respects the material to work upon, but well adapted 
for his painstaking, precise, and thorough handling, were such genera 
as Juncus (elaborately monographed in the second volume of the 
Transactions of the St. Louis Academy, and also exemplified in 
distributed sets of specimens), Euphorbia (in the fourth volume of the 
Pacific Railroad Reports, and in the Botany of the Mexican Boundary) , 
Sagittaria and its allies, Callitriche, Isoetes (of which his final revision 
is probably ready for publication), and the North American Loran- 
ihacece, to which Sparganium, certain groups of Gentiana, and some 
other genera, would have to be added in any complete enumeration. 
Revisions of these genera were also kindly contributed to Dr. Gray's 
Manual ; and he was an important collaborator in several of the 
memoirs of his surviving associate and friend. 

Of the highest interest, and among the best specimens of Dr. 
Engelmann's botanical work, are his various papers upon the Ameri- 
can Oaks and the Coniferce, published in the Transactions of the St. 
Louis Academy and elsewhere, the results of long-continued and most 
conscientious study. The same must be said of his persevering study 
of the North American Vines, of which he at length recognized and 
characterized a dozen species, — excellent subjects for his nice dis- 
crimination, and now becoming of no small importance to grape- 
growers, both in this country and in Europe. Nearly all that we 
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know scientifically of our species and forms of Vitis is directly due 
to Dr. Engelmann's investigations. His first separate publication 
upon them, " The Grape Vines of Missouri," was published in 1860 ; 
his last, a re-elaboration of the American species, with figures of their 
seeds, is in the third edition of the Bushberg Catalogue, published 
only a few months ago. 

Imperfect as this mere sketch of Dr. Engelmann's botanical author- 
ship must needs be, it may show how much may be done for science in 
a busy physician's horce subsecivce, and in his occasional vacations. 
Not very many of those who could devote their whole time to botany 
have accomplished as much. It need not be said, and yet perhaps it 
should not pass unrecorded, that Dr. Engelmann was appreciated by 
his fellow botanists both at home and abroad, that his name is upon 
the rolls of most of the societies devoted to the investigation of nature, 
that he was " everywhere the recognized authority in those depart- 
ments of his favorite science which had most interested him," and that, 
personally one of the most affable and kindly of men, he was as much 
beloved as respected by those who knew him. 

More than fifty years ago his oldest associates in this country — one 
of them his survivor — dedicated to him a monotypical genus of plants, 
a native of the plains over whose borders the young immigrant on his 
arrival wandered solitary and disheartened. Since then the name of 
Engelmann has, by his own researches and authorship, become un- 
alterably associated with the Buffalo-grass of the plains, the noblest 
Conifers of the Rocky Mountains, the most stately Cactus in the world 
and with most of the associated species, as well as with many othtr 
plants of which perhaps only the annals of botany may take account. 
It has been well said by a congenial biographer, that " the Western 
plains will still be bright with the yellow rays of Engelmannia, and 
that the splendid Spruce, the fairest of them all, which bears the name 
of Engelmann, will still, it is to be hoped, cover with noble forests 
the highest slopes of the Rocky Mountains, recalling to men, as long 
as the study of trees occupies their thoughts, the memory of a pure, 
U[ right, and laborious life." 

ARNOLD GUYOT. 

Arnold Guyot, Ph.D., LL. D., was born near Neufchatel, Swit- 
zerland, September 28, 1807. His earlier studies were pursued at 
Neufchatel, Stuttgart, and Carlsruhe. In his delightful memoir of his 
friend Agassiz, prepared for the National Academy, he gives a beau- 



